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A PREDICTION REALIZED 



Oke Nev> Curtiss “FALCON” 

CT "\URING the past several months, the first group of Curtiss 
L/ “Falcons” to be delivered to the Army have been undergoing 
service tests in the hands of Air Corps pilots. As was foreshadowed 
when the “Falcon” won first prise in the Observation Competition at 
McCook Field, this new observation airplane has rapidly gained favor 
with the flying personnel, who have found it much faster and more 
maneuverable than the present service type. 

Powered with either the Curtiss D-12 or the Liberty motor; excell- 
ent from a maintenance standpoint; with a truly remarkable perform- 
ance, the “Falcon” fulfills its advance indications of being the finest 
observation type in service' today - a worthy “big brother” to the Curtiss 
“Hawk”, the standard service pursuit plane of the U. S. Services. 
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National Air Races. 
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The Air Mail Pioneers 

T HAT THE Post Office Department. intends eventu- 
ally to hand over the operation of the Trans-Con- 
tinental Air Mail Service to a private operator has long 
been well known. Announcements to this effect have 
been made by Postmaster General New on several oc- 
casions and his reiteration of his plans in this connection 
only the other day merely go to confirm this fact and 
serve to indicate that the proposal is being given con- 
siderable thought at this time. 

The idea is an excellent one. There is no doubt that 
it will eventually be very much better to have the Trans- 
continental Air Mail Service operated by a reliable 
private company than, as at present, by the Government. 
In the first place, the Post Office Department has never 
operated its own mail curriers and there is no real rea- 
son why it should do so under normal circumstances in 
the case of air transportation. Secondly, the handing 
over of the New York-San Francisco air mail service 
and the New York-Chicago night air mail to a private 
operator will represent a reduction in Government ex- 
penditure which must eventually affect the taxpayer. 
Furthermore, from the standpoint of its usefulness, the 
operation of these two all important trunk air mail routes 
by private enterprise will mean that they will become of 
greater utility to the business public 6ince under pri- 
vate operation, passengers and express will eventually 
be carried, whereas under Government operation it 
would not be possible for the services ever to become 
more than mail systems. 

But, in the business of finding the satisfactory opera- 
tor of the Nation’s now World-famed Trans-Continental 
Air Mail Service, Postmaster General New has no small 
task, for upon his choice of a contractor rests the respon- 
sibility of ensuring the continuity of a service which has 
become of very vital importance to the Country’s busi- 
ness. When the Department relinquishes this service, 
it will be turning over the last leaf in the history of 
one of its greatest triumphs. Seldom has an organiza- 
tion, either Government or business, carried through an 
undertaking with such success. The Post Office Depart- 
ment has been a pioneer in commercial aviation not only 
for this Country but for the World, for the respective 
aeronautical groups of all the nations have taken cog- 
nisance of the activities of the Air Mail Service of the 
United States Post Office Department. No small amount 
of credit for the pioneering work which has been done is 
due Col. Paul Henderson, formerly Second Assistant 
Postmaster General in charge of the Air Mail Service, 
and now general manager of the N.A.T., while the Hon. 
Irving Glover, the present Second Assistant, has brought 
renewed vigor and life to the operations of this pioneer 
air service. 

In a recent statement regarding the service made by 
the Post Office Department, it is very rightly stated that : 


“It is felt that the work -of the Department in this 
direction has pushed commercial flying in America sev- 
eral years ahead”. This achievement is to be cherished 
and the Postmaster General is to be commended upon 
the care he is exercising in the matter of handing the 
operation of the Country’s backbone air mail service 
over to a private organization. The Postmaster General 
wishes to retire from air mail operation but fully real- 
izes the obligations his Department has undertaken. 


Modified Regulation 

T HERE HAS been no subject regarding aeronautics 
that has been considered with such genuine open- 
mindedness as the new regulatory rules that have been 
formulated by the Department of Commerce. When they 
were first issued, a gasp of astonishment was heard in 
the whole aviation community. As sent out, they were 
undoubtedly crude, drastic and in many parts very has- 
tily drawn. But the publication of the whole proposed 
measures in Aviation has stirred those who should be 
interested and it is gratifying to note that so much dis- 
satisfaction has been expressed that a completely new 
and much less severe code is being prepared. All 
branches of the aircraft industry, as well as the techni- 
cal experts, have come to the front with criticism and 
suggestions. And what is equally pleasing is the atti- 
tude of Asst. Secy. MacCrackcn who has made every ef- 
fort to secure all the best advice that was available 
before redrafting the rules. 

The above is stated so that those who have written 
letters to this publication making constructive sugges- 
tions will know that these letters have not been pub- 
lished because so many suggestions that were made are 
sure to be adopted in the redraft that will soon appear. 
It is that draft that will have to be considered with the 
greatest care and caution. If the new regulations do 
not come up to the expectations that have been aroused, 
it will be time to print the parts of the letters that have 
been received that have in them suggestions which have 
not been covered. 

The principal suggestion that has been made generally 
is that the rules be simplified and made clearer. There 
appears to be a tendency to wish to do too much at the 
start. In a science that is changing and progressing as 
rapidly as aeronautics, a very simple and elastic set of 
regulations would serve until experience called for 
greater specialization. 

Again, it cannot be too strongly urged, that this move- 
ment be watched With the greatest care. It will be too 
late to make suggestions when the regulations are nro- 
mulgated by the Secretarv of Commerce. Therefore, 
our readers may expect that they will be kent arbi'sed 
of every change so that they may act with full infor- 
mation. 
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The Fliers’ Aspects of Aerography 

The Structure of the Air * 

^ ^ By ALEXANDER Me AD IE ^ 


M AN LIVES in the air, skims the sea and walks on the 
land. Because ho now flies through the air, he should 
know as much as possible about the medium in which 
he is immersed. Man is also a machine breathing the air. 

We are not concerned in these short talks about breathing 
except when it comes to altitude records and the necessity 
of supplying additional oxygen. The flier has his lungs and 
the plane has its engines. To get maximum performance and 
efficiency at high levels, a tank of oxygen is needed for one 
and a compressor for the other. 

Air is a Mixture 

The chemical constituents of our atmosphere Are Nitrogen, 
Oxygen, Carbon dioxide, Argon, Helium, Krupton, Xenon, 
Neon. There is no evidence of Hydrogen, barring some mete- 
orites. Air is a mechanical mixture, not a chemical compound. 
Four-fifths of the air is Nitrogen and other fifth mostly Oxy- 
gen. But there are two additional quantities, independent 
variables, water vapor and dust, both important as affecting 
aviation. In fact, it is water vapor that is responsible for 
most of a fliers troubles. Fog, poor visibility, snowstorms, 
thunderstorms, are all manifestations of change of form of 
water. If there be extreme dryness, parts of the machine are 
warped ; if too damp, there are bad effects. The plane or air- 
ship may get an ice coating and the load be so great that 
there is a forced landing. 

Contrary to expectation and to some degree contradicting 
fundamental equations in physics, the atmosphere is not 
homogenous. Pressure, temperature and even density do not 
decrease os we go up, at a fixed and uniform rate. Equa- 
tions based on laboratory experiments it should be remembered 
are often of limited application. We cannot regard the 
atmosphere as a single layer. Tidal equations cannot bo 
applied. The atmosphere is actually a scries of airspheres; 
and these arc not exactly concentric shells. Not only do we 
find stratification or layers; but even striation. 

We know of two distinct shells — the lower or troposphere, 
a region of turning, also of convection about ten kilometers 
or six miles thick in our latitudes. This is the layer in which 
weather occurs. An upper shell is the stratosphere, or so- 
called isothermal region in which temperature does not con- 
tinue to fall with increase in altitude. 

Altitude Records 


Macrcady has reached it several times, in January, 1926, mak- 
ing 11,797 meters; and in March, 11,454 meters. Several 
Europeans have made it and the record height at present is 
held by Calizzo, 12,066 meters. 

All of these pilots have gone beyond the limit of cloud 
formation. In other words, they passed through and beyond 
tiro region in which weather occurs. It is bitterly cold up 
there but there are no changes. 

The lower airsphere, the troposphere, bulges up at the equa- 
tor and contracts at the poles. If Commander Byrd could 
have stopped long enough when he was at the North Pole 
to make an altitude record, he would have passed through 
the troposphere at 4000 meters and into the stratosphere. 
On the other hand, at the equator he would have to go up 
17,000 meters to get into the isothermal layer. Byrd, how- 
ever, did make a record round-the-world flight in that, he 
went around the world in about five minutes, certainly a rec- 
ord in terrestrial circumnavigation. 

Pressure and Temperature 

A pilot can get pressure and temperature by direct read- 
ing but there is no instrument to tell him the density of the 
air. It happens that at 8,000 meters the density is practically 
constant over all the globe. Above this height, air is denser 
over the equator than over the poles. In fact, density ap- 
pears to be a function of pressure and temperature in low 
levels but not in high levels. Hence two words have been 
introduced into the language — barosphere and thermosphere — 
one to represent the region where pressure controls, and the 
other for the region where density is a function of tempera- 

Tablo I gives average values and lapse rates for pressure, 
temperature and density. 





Half a dozen fliers have half reached the stratosphere or 
have gone a slight distance into it Our own American airmen 
were the earliest to pierce this upper airsphere. Schroeder, in 
1918, reached 8809 meters ; Roblfs, in 1919, made 9357 meters ; 



divide by 2 

A pilot need not expect to find exactly these values in any 
given flight, for they vary with latitude, month of the year, 
hour of the day, and the particular structure prevailing at 
the time. They will vary with passing “high” and “lows”. 

Table II gives, in abridged form, the rcsults of a recent 
international ascent (Munich, December, 1925). It will be 
noticed that the lapse rate even when close to the stratosphere 
16,000 meters, is not uniform. 


table II 
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Three Months Operation of Colonial Air Transport 

Boston-New York Air Mail Service Operating as a Sound Transportation System. 
Many Valuable Lessons and Much Experience Being Gained. 


O N SEPT. 30, the Colonial Air Transport, Inc., completed 
the first three months of actual mail-carrying opera- 
tions between Boston, Hartford and New York; con- 
necting with the trans-continental United States Air Mail 
service from Hadley Field at New Brunswick, N. J. 

The route used by the Colonial Air Transport Company has 
been in effect a test line for gaining experience in commercial 
aircraft operations under all the vary- 
ing conditions found on the New Eng- 
land Const. There is undoubtedly no 
more difficult stretch of country for the 
use of aircraft to be fonml in America. 

The weather conditions surrounding this 
particular territory arc most unreliable. 

Ram, fog and high winds, unusually 
rougli ground surface, and short hours 
of daylight, are a few of the obstacles 

The pioneer founders of this air mail 
route between Boston and New York 
were fully conversant with the diflieult- 
ies which beset them but decided to un- 
dertake this particular route feeling 
that if they met with any measure of 
success that they would be able to face 
the operating problems that would he 
encountered in any other locality in the 
country. 

During the past three months opera- 
tion, a complete skeleton organization 
has been created which will be extended 
to cover new routes and increased ser- 
vices at the discretioii of the directors. 

A complete cost accounting and office 
system has been installed which is a 
replies of similar systems used in standard transportation 
practice, adapted to air transportation operations. Th" entire 
system of operation for this route need only 
cover a route of any length. Plans are under 
carrying express, air freight and passengers 
airmail under the present Post Office contract. 

To a great extent the preliminary organization of the com- 
pany was under the direction of J. T. Trippe. maiinuing di- 
rector and active executive head, whose untiring efforts have 
been largely responsible for bringing the company to 'its pres- 
ent state of operating efficiency. Since July 1, the planes of 
the Colonial Air Transport, Inc., have covered 43.7S5 miles, 
having flown 4861/2 hr. without a single forced landing due 
to mechanical failure. The weather conditions in this area 
were far from ideal this summer, there being an unusual prev- 



ie amplified tc 


alencc ot tog and ground haze accompanied by high winds 
and rain. Notwithstanding this handicap of bad weather, it 
has been possible for them to maintain a schedule of 87 per 
cent efficiency of trips completed. According to Mr. Trippe, 
it will be entirely possible to maintain a 96 per cent efficiency 
of trips completed throughout the year with the use of effi- 
cient radio communication, adequate lighting, and the multi- 
engined equipment now under construc- 
tion. To carry on the initial develop- 
ment, a fleet of five planes has been 
maintained by the company. To date 
the entire operations have been carried 
on with two Fokker Universal., and one 
Curtiss Lark, all powered with the 
Wright Whirlwind air-cooled 200 lip. 
radial engine. These planes can carry 
a payload of S00 Hi., which correspond 
to a useful power loading of 4 lb, per 
lip. The goal to which all air trans- 
port companies are heading is to main- 
tain equipment capable of carrying the 
maximum payload in pounds and max- 
imum cubic displacement of cabin or 
cockpit per horsepower, with the mini- 
mum cost per scheduled ton and pas- 
senger mile. 

The traffic operations for Colonial 
have been in the charge of F. C. Ar- 
nault, formerly an official with the 
American Shipping Board. He brought 
to this company a wide range of exper- 
ience in securing and handling passen- 
gers, freight and express. At the 
present time. Arnault has four assist- 
ants who have been carrying on active 
solicitation and survey work. This department has been 
especially concerned with survey work looking to the expan- 
sion of operations. 

The field operations have been under the direction of Ma- 
jor C. H. Biddlecombc, who was head of the Air Transport 
Division of the Department of Civil Aviation of the British 
Government, up until he accepted the present position with the 
Colonial Air Transport, Inc. This work consisted in super- 
vising the operation of the Imperial Airways, and as a result 
of the extensive knowledge gained through six years practical 
experience, in commercial operations in Europe he is excep- 
tionally qualified to assist in tile development of this new art 
in America. 

Due to the fact that 29 per cent of tile troubles in water- 
cooled engines ordinarily used were due to the water-cooling 



One of Ike Colonial Air Transport Fokker Universals (Whirlwind) 
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The Curtiss Lark (Whirlwind) of Ihe Colonial Air Transport. This plans carries llie registration. N-AABC 


systems, it was decided to use tlie Wright air-cooled radial 
engine as the most economical for commercial air transporta- 
tion. From close observation of the service so far obtained 
from the engines now used, it should be possible to operate 
the Wright Whirlwinds for 300 hr. without overhaul. An 
arbitrary figure, however, calling for an overhaul at the end 
of 250 hr. as being an efficient operating maximum, has been 
set. Each engine is inspected every 2 l /> hr., and given thor- 
ough and complete attention to the details of oiling, etc. If 
the route were longer, it would be possible to extend the in- 
spection period to once every ten hours, but due to the short 
ran between Boston and New York, it is necessary to maintain 
the shorter vigilance period. The Fokkcr Universal X-AABA 
.has flown 151 hr. The N-AABB has flown 156J4 hr., and the 
Curtiss Lark N-AABC has flown 179 hr. without the slightest 
sign of engine trouble. These three Wright Whirlwind en- 
gines will continue to operate until they have had at least 
250 hr. before an overhaul will be made. 

In order to render the service to the business communities 


of New England using air mail, the Colonial Air Transport 
will continue to operate on the new night schedule on the Bos- 
ton to New York ran, connecting with the night air mail on 
the trans-continental air route. To do this, it lias been neces- 
sary for them to install a $30,000 lighting system over the 
route. This will include General Electric revolving beacons 
at intermediary points and complete lighting facilities with 
B.B.T. 500 million caudlepower floodlights at the terminal 
air-ports. This system is being placed in service by the Col- 
onial Air Transport in cooperation with the Department of 
Commerce, and it is expected that the Department will take 
over the operation of the night flying equipment when funds 
have been made available. 

Major Gen. John F. O'Ryan has taken active executive 
charge as President of the Colonial Air Port, Inc. He is at 
the present time planning for an expansion and increase of 
service. W. Irving Bullard, formerly President of this com- 
pany, is now Chairman of the Executive Board. J. T. Trippc, 
former Managing Director is Vice-President, Capt. L. L. 



Executives of Colonial Air Transport. Inc. 
lard. Chairman of Ihe Executive Committee. 


Left to right ; John H. Trumbull (Co 
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Odell, Secretary, and Major T. O. Freeman of Hartford is 
Treasurer. 

There will be no immediate change in the Board of Direc- 
tors which include Governor John H. Trumbull of Connecti- 
cut, Chairman, Colonel John A. llamblcton, William A. Rock- 
efeller, C. V. Whitney, Howard Coonley, Harris Whittemore, 
Jr., Colonel Leonard Horner, Major Lorrillard Spencer, and 
Robert G. Thatch, Theodore Wcicker and other prominent 

At the present time technical developments for radio com- 
munication from the ground to the airplane and from the air- 
plane to ground stations, are under way. This will enable 
those in charge of operations to keep in continual communi- 
cation with the pilot and radio mechanic, giving him weather 
reports and receiving information during the course of flight. 

The officers of the Bureau of Aeronautics in cooperation 
with the Colonial Air Transport made it possible for the Los 
Angeles, the large Navy airship from Lakohurst, N. J., to 
make a series of flights over the New England Coast to cali- 
brate the Navy radio compass stations so that they would be 
able to give accnrate bearings from their shore sectors, thus 
giving the Colonial planes their location at all times during 
flight. This work wns recently completed, and during these 
flights, Col. John A. Hambleton and J. T. Trippe of the 
Colonial Air Transport, Inc., were aboard the Los Angeles ns 
official observers. 


Capt. Campbell Awarded Schiff Trophy 

The Herbert Schiff Memorial Trophy, for the year 1926, 
which was won by Capt. H. D. Campbell, U.S.M.C., was pre- 
sented Oct. 16 to the winner by President Coolidge. 

This trophy is awarded each year to the pilot, in the Navy 
or Marine Corps, who attains the highest number of flying 
hours for the year. Captain Campbell's flying time totalled 
839 hr. 40 min., not only a record for the Navy and Marine 
Corps but also the Army, and, according to officials of the 
N.A.A., the record for the world. 



Capt. H. D. Campbell. USM.C. 


Captain Campbell's native state is Vermont. He is 31 years 
of age, married and has two children. He received the de- 
gree of C.E. from the Norwich University in 1917. He en- 
tered the Marine Corps April 7, 1917 and served with the 
famous Second Division in the Verdun trenches at Belleau 
Woods, Chateau Thierry, Blanc Mount and all major offenses 
of American participation in the World War, until wounded 
Oct. 4, 1918. He arrived in France with the first U.S. troops 
to set foot on French soil. He entered into Marine Corps 
aviation July 1, 1921. 


He was stationed at Pensacola, Fla. as student in 1921, 
instructor, 1922; Port Au Prince, Haiti, 1923; Santo Domingo 
City, 1924; San Diego, Sept. 1924 to present time. 

During the period from July 1, 1925 to July 1, 1926, along 
with his regular duties he organized air mail service to and 
from Santa Barbara at the time of the earthquake, made a 
Trans-continental flight from San Diego, to Pensacola, made 
cross-country flight to San Francisco on Navy Day and had a 
forced landing under difficult circumstances with no damage or 
injuries, received letter of commendation from Secretary of 
Navy for making highest free machine gun score from a field 
of 460 contestants. 

I'nptain Campbell has been instructing in flying almost 
continually for five years and has never failed to qualify a 
student and has never lost a single pilot whom he has taught 

The Herbert Schiff Memorial Trophy for U. S. Navy or 
Marine Corps pilots is awarded in memory of the young 
naval reserve flier killed in line of duty in July, 1924. The 
award, according to the terms of the committee, headed by 
Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett, Chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, U.S.N., is made to that naval flier who compiled 
during the year ending June 30, the highest number of flying 
hours, without serious accident to personnel or material. 

The trophy is a silver cup, surmounted by an eagle and 
bearing an outline of a flying boat. 

Captain Campbell flew to Washington to receive the trophy 
from the hands of the President. He left San Diego at 9 :00 
u.m. Oct. 10 and arrived at Bolling Field on Oct. 14 at 4:16 
p.m. 


P.R.T. Air Service 97 c < Efficient 


The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Air Service, Inc. started 
carrying passengers between Philadelphia and Washington on 
July 6, using a Fokker plane powered with three Wright 
Whirlwind engines. On July 16 another plane was put into 
operation and on Sept. 15 the service was extended to Nor- 
folk, Va. and a third plane added to the service. The Phila- 
delphia terminal is situated at Mustin Field right next to 
the Philadelphia Sesquicentennial grounds and at Washington, 
Hoover Field is used. The terminals have been attractively 
fixed up and the service has been well advertised especially in 
Philadelphia and all seats in the planes have been booked up 
well in advance. The schedule has been maintained 97 per 
cent efficient which is exceptionally good for a passenger car- 
rying line and it is interesting to note that although 44,240 
miles have been flown there have been no forced landings 
due to engine failure. The following schedule is that of op- 
erations from July 6 to Sept. 27. 
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The Durability of Metal Propellers 

Metal Propellers, Like All Types, Need Inspection. Overlap in Multi-Engine Planes Causes 
Excessive Vibration and Strain. 

By T. P. Wright 


E VER SINCE metal propellers have come into practical 
use, there has been much speculation as to their life. 
It is a well established fact that metal is subject to 
fatigue under certain stress conditions, but whether or not dur- 
alumin propellers would be affected by such conditions, and 
if so, how soon, has been a question of which very little was 
known. 

During the past three years more than a thousand metal 
propellers have been built in tlie United States, and the 
great majority of them have piled up records of hundreds of 
hours of service without signs of trouble. Very recently, 
however, failures of three metal propellers have caused a 
certain amount of comment and apprehension among pilots, 
and a careful study has been made of these failures, both by 
the manufacturers and by technical bureaus of the Govorn- 

T rouble Caused By Overlap 
Two failures occurred on single engined machines with fly- 
ing time of several hundred hours, and one on a compara- 
tively new propeller. This latter failure, however, occurred 
on a three-engined machine where the propellers had con- 
siderable overlap. It has long been recognized that the over- 
lapping of propellers causes undue strain because of the vary- 
ing forces of the slip stream. (Note the accompanying il- 
lustration.) United States military practice, as well as gen- 
eral European practice discourages such construction. There- 
fore, as applied to the general problem, this failure can be 
discounted, as it is an open question whether any propeller 
can be made strong enough to withstand the stresses caused 
by overlapping. 



Sketch of a i-engine airplane with overlapping propellers. Note flic 

in the slipstream of the center propeller. The speed of air passing (lie 
blades of the outer propellers, therefore, vanes periodically during each 

The other two failures apparently occurred from metal 
fatigue. Other propellers that were later- examined also 
showed cracks from the same cause. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that both the actual and incipient failures occurrea 
after long service, and on propellers which were among the 
first manufactured. As is natural, many improvements have 
been made since then, all of which tend to strengthen the 
propeller. For instance, on the early propellers, the hub 
bolt holes were not chamfered, but were left with sharp edges. 
Engineering tests later proved that such sharp edges weak- 
ened the propeller, and this was further substantiated by the 
fact that all cracks so far discovered originated around these 
holes. Chamfering has become standard practice on all pro- 
pellers and can be done easily on the old ones. While this 
may not eliminate the trouble entirely it will unquestionably 
lengthen the life of the propeller. 

In connection with the failures above referred to, the fol- 
lowing quotation from a technical note of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics oil the “Care and Adjustment of Metal Propel- 
lers” will be of interest.: 

“There have been failures of propellers of this type, al- 
though, as far as is known, they have been very few in num- 
ber and limited entirely to the first propellers manufactured. 
It is confidently believed {hat no difficulty will be experienced 


with them in the Army or Navy. One case of failure oc- 
curred on an Air Mail plane. The propeller had had 667>/2 
hr. of satisfactory flying without showing any signs of trou- 
ble and then bloke in the air. Both blades tore away from 
the central portion. 

"A careful examination of the broken blades made by the 
Bureau of Standards reveals that the break was a typical 
fatigue fracture and took place across the hub bolt holes. 
This area of the propeller is covered by the hub blades and, 
therefore, would not be visible unless the crack extended to 
the edge of the blade.” 

Examination of several propellers lias definitely established 
that they do not break all at once, but start to crack pro- 
gressively, and that in the early stages these cracks cannot 
be detected by ordinary inspection methods. Therefore, there 
has been developed a practical process of inspection, known 
as etching, which can be done on the field and which will 
sho\v up clearly even the smallest cracks. The etching process 
consists of bathing the central portion of the blade, where 
the bolt holes are loeated, with sodium hydroxide, and later 
willing off with nitric acid. This cleans and slightly etches 
the blade, and shows up very clearly any cracks that may 
have started. Periodic inspection by this' method, therefore, 
will assure the operator that his propeller has not started to 
develop fatigue failure. 

The above mentioned improvements and inspection will re- 
lieve the present situation, and it is believed that the present 
type of . propeller will continue to be entirely satisfactory for 
certain types of engines and planes. 

Twisted Slab Propeller Obsolete 

It must be remembered, however, that the twisted slab type 
of propeller, (the type referred to in the above discussion) 
developed to accommodate the old type of war surplus 
propeller- hub, primarily designed for attaching a wooden 
propeller to the crankshaft. The use of these old hubs greatly 
reduced the price of the propellers, so that the twisted pipe of 
propeller was really an economic and emergency measure, 
rather than the ideal type. Present military procurement 
practice in the purchase of engines eliminates the old style 
hub. This has stimulated the design of a now type of pro- 
peller with a solid forged hub which can be directly attached 
to the crankshaft. 

Such a propeller has been under development for some time. 
It was first used, with complete success, on the 1925 Pulitzer 
and Schneider Cup Races that were built for the Army 
and Navy. The manufacture of this type for both military 
and commercial use is being expedited in everv possible way, 
and production on a quantity basis is promised for the very 
near future. It has been established that the new type is 
superior to the twisted type in all respects and it is believed 
that it will prove to be the ideal propeller— one which cannot 
tail under normal operation. 


August Record in German Air Transport 

More than 1,000,000 km. were flown by the 120 planes of 
the German Luft Hansa Company in August in the eonrse of 
the regular service on its sixty-four lines. Not less than 7300 
starts and landings were carried out each day. About 38,545 
km. were covered in this manner daily by the Luft Hansa 
machines, in addition to many pleasure trips and special 
flights. Now, the new autumn schedule has come into force 
comprising fifty-three lines, of which forty-eight are operated 
" *' T TT “— A >n routes the German company co- 
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The Fairchild FC-1 Monoplane 

A Commercial Closed Cabin Monoplane With Folding Wings. Wing Flaps an 
Interesting Feature of the Machine 


rpilE DESIGN of an airplane for commercial purposes has 
I now become a very specialized form of aircraft produc- 

fulfill all requirements by the application of minor alterations 
where necessary have now passed. According to whether an air- 
plane is to be employed in mail transportation or in cotton 
dusting or in aerial survey work, or etc., so *'— • .art'enlar 
requirements arc borne in mind in the lavout ot the entire 
design. It was to be expected, therefore, that when the Fair- 
child Airplane Maiiutactunng Corp. ol Farmingdale, L. 1. 
set out to produce an airplane which, while being a general 
all-round commercial machine, should lie pccultnrlv adapted 
to aerial photographic work, they should meet with singula 1 
success. As is generally known, the Fairchild Airplane .\ian- 
utacturing Corp. is owned and controlled by the Fail-child 
Aviation Corp., which also controls the Fail-child Aerial 
Camera Corp., Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. and the Fair- 
child Fying Corp., in addition to the Fairehild-Cuminez En- 
gine Corp. The Fairchild interests have had a very great 
deal of experience in the manufacture and operation of aerial 
cameras and in aerial survey work in general, and in the FC-1, 
the recently produced cabin monoplane, every facility has 
been provided for the aerial photographic work for which the 
machiue was primarily designed. 

Closed Cabin Arrangement 
The machine will be remembered as having made its first 
real public appearance on a large scale in the Airplane Re- 
liability Tour in which it performed very satisfactorily. The 
fuselage of the machine is of welded steel tube construction 
and changes in section lrom rectangular at the cabin to tri- 
angular with the single longeron on top at the rear. There 
is an entire absence of bracing wires in the fuselage con- 
struction. The cabin is very comfortably arranged with the 
pilot in front where lie lias an excellent unobstructed view 
ahead and on either side. • The windows slide and are easily 
opened or closed. Experience has proved that, iif good 
weather, flying with the side windows open is pleasantest since 
this provides the best ventilation for the cabin. The machine 
carries four passengers, entrance to the passenger section of 
the cabin being by a door on each side of the fuselage wliii - 
a forward door is provided for the pilot. Tie. ".-.. la"" cov- 


ering is of fabric. The plane is designed for the Fairchild- 
Camim-z engine but when equipped with the OX-5 only two 
passengers are carried. 

flic monoplane wing, which is made in two sections in ad- 
dition to the center section, is constructed of wood, with spars 
of built-up box type and wooden built-up ribs. The load 
factors for the wing arc, high incidence — (i.5 and, low incid- 
ence — 4.5, these figures having been calculated on the basis 
of a 200 lip. engine and carrying four passengers. Undoubt- 
edly one of the most interesting features of the FC-1 is the 
folding wing arrangement which is so valuable in any small 
commercial airplane. The system employed does not entail 
any trouble or a great deal of time for the folding operation. 
Nor are any extra struts needed when the wings are folded. 
It is even said that in actual trials two men folded the wings 
completed in 1 min. 8 sec. and placed the machine in flying 
order again in 1 min. 14 \ U sec. With the wings folded the 
machine will pass through a doorway 12 ft. wide and 10 ft. 
2 in. in height. The plane is thoroughly braced and rigid 
with the wings folded. 

But, what is in many respects of even greater importance 
in connection with the folding operation is that no disconnec- 
tion of the control is necessary, which appears to be one of 
the most valuable points in connection with this feature of the 
Fairchild plane. In the flying position, the wings are locked 
by a heavy pin and, as a further safeguard, the handle throw- 
ing the pin in and out is locked in position by means of a 
Yale lock. The aileron control is by means of push and pull 
rods with a short cable connecting the rods to the ailerons. 
Ball bearings are employed. 

Ailerons and Wing Flaps 

The ailerons extend the entire span of the wing and are 
employed ns wing flaps for altering the effective camber of 
the section. By the operation of a hand lever at the left of 
the pilot's seat, the (laps can be raised or lowered simultane- 
ously without in any way interfering with the effectiveness of 
the Haps as aileron control surfaces. Slightly raising the 
flaps reduces the effective camber of the wing and improves 
the high speed qualities of the section, while depressing the 
(laps renders the lift coefficient greater for climbing. Low- 
ering the flaps to a considerable extent reduces the landing 



'he Fairchild FC-1 


oplane (Curtiss OX- 5) with wings folded 
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A Trip over the Western Air Express 

The Story of a Passenger on one of the Pioneer Passenger Air Services in the Country 
By COL. THURMAN H. BANE 
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bells nor flashing of signal lamps to get' us off. Air schedules 

have so much to do with flic elapsed time ot a flight, that 
there is nothing impressive to the initiated m too greatly em- 
phasizing the time of departure. If the mail and passengers 
are aboard and the engine is warmed up 1 believe the West- 
ern Air Express might push off a few minutes earlier. [The 
next section of this article was written in the air. — Editob] 

100 ft. thick I should guess. There is nothing but fog under 
us, toward the ocean, but the San Bernardino Mountains over 
or through which we must fly are plainly visible. There is 
a dry river on the left and the Union Pacific tracks on the 
right as we head for Cajon Pass. Fingers of fog stretch 
out toward the mountains, revealing in the clear spaces, the 
beautiful citrus orchards that add so much to the charm of 
Southern California. There are not many landing fields here 
as all the level and gently sloping ground is covered with or- 
chards. 

Airplane v. Railroad. 

For purposes of comparison I made a train schedule of the 
Los Angeles Limited which leaves Los Angeles at 10.51 a.m. 

train, the fastest between Los Angeles and Salt Lake, leaves 
Los Angeles the same time we do, 7 :45 a.m. 

At 7:57 am. we crossed the dry river which flows out of a 
closed canyon on our left. The mountains on the left are high 
and covered with trails and fire breaks. One trail leads up to 
a large “P” that some enthusiastic college men have formed 
on the side of the mountain. We are flying very close to 
the mountains on the left now. We have been steadily climb- 
ing at about the same rate that the ground rises. This is 
Cajon Pass and at 8.01 a.m. we pass the highest peak on the 
left and ridge after ridge of mountains, blue and lavender in 
the morning sun appear on the right. At 8:05 a.m., we cross 
a pine covered ridge — the summit — very close to the tops of 
the trees. It is surprising that the air can be so smooth so 



Major C. C. Moselep. vice-president and general manager a / the West- 
ern Ait Express. 

close to the mountains. I expect later in the day it will be 
churned up a little. Now the desert — miles and miles of it, 
flat and sandy on the left with miles of barren mountain 
ranges on the right. Below us a hospitable concrete ribbon 
and the railroad take our same general direction. The only 
habitations visible are yellow railroad section houses. The 
outline of former roads replaced by better grades can be 
plainly seen from the air. At 8:15 a.m., three smoke stacks 



Passenger, far Sail Lake Clip bp Western Air Express neighing in. 


weaves aud strains at this disturbance, but it is quickly over. 
The desert is pox marked showing evidence of clearing and 
attempts at cultivation. 

Barstow is below at 8:40 a.m. We have been in the air 
55 min., have covered 150 miles of the rail journey— about 
100 miles as we and the birds fly. The Los Angeles Limited 
which left Los Angeles at the same time we did is just ap- 
proaching Pomona and has made about 32 miles. The sum- 
mit 3820 ft. is 62 miles ahead of them! 

! asked Kelly if the river we just crossed was the Colorado. 
He assures me that we cross the Colorado after we leave Isis 
Vegas. Moseley told me that his pilots know the desert hetter 
than the old prospectors who had lived on it most of their 
lives. When they are ahead of schedule due to favorable wind 
they wander off' the course and look around. Moseley con- 
siders this good .dope — if they ever have to sit down due to 
being forced off their course by storm or clouds they will be 
able to locate themselves quickly — at least they won’t be in 
perfectly unknown country. 

9:20 a.m. — A small settlement below us and, which inter- 
ests me more, a big mountain square is in front of us. We 
are climbing as the mountains ahead are much higher than 
we are flying, almost 6,000 ft. I guess this is “Clark Moun- 
tain” that I heard Moseley say was to have a beacon on it. 
The Department of Commerce have a man out now lighting 
the airway between Los Angeles and Las Vegas. A new 
country looms up at 9:26 a.m. It is more abrupt and rougher 

them, ridge after ridge in every direction. 

9:40 a.m. — Kelly nosed her down and pointed out a green 
spot fifteen minutes dead ahead which must be Las Vegas. 
Now let us see what has happened to the Los Angeles Limited 
which left Los Angeles the same time we did. We are ap- 
proaching Las Vegas after 2 hr. in the air. The Limited is 
two hours out of Los Angeles approaching Colton, and has 
covered a distance of 65 miles, while we have made 334 rail- 
road miles or about 235 air miles. 

9:45 a.m. — Kelly starts gliding down into Las Vegas. 
There arc mines to the right of ns and mines to the left of 
us. The three or four on the left are below the most brilli- 
antly painted cliffs we have seen. They are a bright clear 
red. No one who has not seen them wonld believe that such 
beauty exists in nature. At the North end of the cliffs Mt. 
Charleston arises to 11,000 ft., the highest mountain in Ne- 
vada. 

We must have been miles in the air because it was cool and 
pleasant— now I feel the hot air of the desert, it is like flying 
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These splendid facilities stand 
squarely behind the production 
of “Wasp” engines. Situated in 
the very center of the finest 
manufacturing district of New 
England, there is assured the 
skilled workmanship so essential 
for this work. 

Into every engine is built the 
qualities which make for the fine 
performance and dependability 
so vital in both military and 
commercial flying. 
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down into n furnace. We land at 9:55 a.m. — 2 hr. and 10 
min. out of Los Angeles. 

H. S. Thompson, Field Chief, E. A. Russel, radio operator 
and Ike Blum, watchman, are out to meet us. They say it is 
cool today — thermometer only 100. It is nice to stretch your 
legs again. As stated before, this is a gasoline, oil and radio 
station. The wireless towers and radio station are the only 
structures. There are no idle men around. I noted that the 
radio operator grabbed a gasoline hose and helped gas up. 
This company saves thousands of dollars per year by operat- 
ing its own radio equipment. They use short wave sets, re- 
ceiving and sending at all three stations, with an extra set 
at Los Angeles. Some of the dope sheets will probably as- 
sure you that such short wave sets won’t work. These sets 
have never failed the Western Air Express to date. 

Off to Salt Lake City 

At 10:27 a.m., having gased and rested, we push off 
for Salt Lake City. Waving goodbye to the crew on the 
ground whose next duty is to receive the mail plane from Salt 
Lake about 2:30 pan. Kelly had told me that he would fly 
slightly off the course so as to have a look at the proposed 
Boulder Dam Site on the Colorado River. 

At 10:35 a.m., we are over the most amazing country — 
gray, yellow-ochre, pink, brown and red stipes. The country 
on all sides is broken up as though great steam shovels had 
gouged it out or as tliomrh maminouth pigs had been rooting 
all through it. 

At 10:39 a-m. the brown, muddy Colorado is in sight. I 
can sec the river off to the right, over mountain ranges for, 
what looks like 100 miles. Kelly informs me that the dam 
is to go where the river disappears between two mountains 
■ into a narrow rocky canon. The water will back up into that 
valley to the right making about 30 million acre feet of water. 

We follow a branch of the river from the North until, at 
11:20 a.m., it forks again and we take the right hand branch 
toward Zion National Park. Air passengers should, as in 
Europe, have specially made rolling maps that will name the 
interesting features of the ground. The top of my head is 
about to freeze. We must bo well up although I think not 
over 7,500 ft. There are no instruments in my cockpit. The 
passengers should at least have an altimeter. 

11 :40 a.m. — Now let us check up again on the Los Angeles 
Limited. We are both 4 hr. out of Los Angeles. In the air 
we are opposite Zion Canon — off the railroad but about 510 
railroad miles from Los Angeles and approximately 410 air 
miles. The Limited is about at Oro Grande — 118 railroad 
miles out from Los Angeles. Perhaps you will remember 
that is where we crossed the Mojave River at 8:18 a.m. this 
morning — cement plant with three smoke stacks there. 

At 12:23 a.m., Kelly asks me if I am hungry. I assure 
him that I am enjoying life too much to be hungry and in- 
cidentally it is a little too rough to eat. I don't like to place 
too much confidence in my stomach in such a rough sen. 

At 1 :30 p.m. Great Salt Lake in sight. lots of mines on 
the hills to the right and left, with small towns near them. 


1:40 a.m. False alarm, the lake on the right is too small for 
the great Salt Lake. Must be Utah Lake. 1:58 p.m. — I can 
see the terraced copper mine at Bingham to the left front, 
and the great Salt Lake is really ahead this time. 

At 2:03 p.m. we arrive over the lake. Salt Lake City is 
visible to the right. We swing around, glide lower down. 
Kelly points out the Western Air Express Field. We glide 
on past over the town. Kelly banks her up and shows me 
the Mormon Temple with its flock of spires and the Taber- 
nacle — all surrounded by a great wall. There is the business 
center — a real formidable skyline. We are getting lower and 
lower and my ears are ringing as usual when coming down 
from a few thousand feet rapidly. We pass over a race 
track with a big crowd watching races in progress. We cir- 
cle around and land at Woodward Field at 2 :15 p.m., by our 
watches — 6 hr. and 30 min., after leaving Los Angeles! Capt. 
Stanley, Field Chief for the Western Air Express, met us. 

When the air mail for Seattle leaves Salt Lake City in 
place of Elko — and I understand it is contemplated — Salt 
Lake City will be a great air terminal with lines East and 
West to Chicago and San Francisco, Southwest to Los An- 
geles mid Northwest to Pasco for Seattle. So these people 
of Salt Lake are not exactly dreaming when they talk about 
making a great air center of their city. 

But let ns not forget the poor old Los Angeles Limited. 
It is struggling along back on the desert somewhere. It is 
6/s hr. out of Los Angeles or at Baxter. 197 railroad miles 
from Los Angeles. In other words, the Los Angeles Limited 
has made only a little over one-fourth of the distance. To 
be exact we made the trip by air in 27 per cent of the time re- 
quired by rail. As the rail takes 24 hr. and 19 min. the Los 
Angeles Limited will arrive tomorrow morning at 8:19 a.m. 

I was deeply impressed with the operations of this, the first 
regularly operated air line upon which I had taken passage. 
Like all other airmen, I have dreamed of air lines like tilts 
one for the past ten years. But whenever the subject was 
mentioned outside of the inner circle there was always a 
chorus of pessimists present to assure you that it couldn’t be 
done. Lines in Europe pay, but with a subsidy. Of course, 
a business that doesn't pay is no longer a business. 

An Experienced Organizer 

Corliss C. Moseley had already established himself in Los 
Angeles by organizing at Clover Field, Santa Monicn, one 
of the first Air Service reserve squadrons and seeing that they 
were properly equipped and trained. Not satisfied with one 
air unit in Los Angeles, he organized an air service squadron 
of the California National Guard. This squadron he got 
completely equipped with flying field, hangars, airplanes, etc. 
I visited this activity while the squadron was undergoing its 
two weeks’ training period in camp at the airdrome. The 
condition of their equipment and the general morale of this 
organization would be a credit to any regular Air Corps 
squadron in the United States. A man who can pay $10,000 
out of a chamber of commerce for a National Guard squadron 
is some rotarian go-getter, in my very humble opinion. 


Moseley, who is one of the best airmen produced by the 
War, had the business acumen to see the possibilities of an 
air mail line between Los Angeles and Salt Lake City. He 
saw that Mr. Ford’s entry into aviation would break down 
the barriers of the financial world, and took advantage of 
this to interest Los Angeles capital. I am sure none of these 
men regret that they became interested. They have just moved 
their office from the eighth floor to tho ground floor of the 
Garland Bldg., in Los Angeles. They now have a street en- 
trance like any other railroad or express office. The shrewd 
Mr. Harris M. Hanshuc, president and general manager, 
smiles and why shouldn’t he? The Western Air Express is 
making money! I hope the other lines are having the same 
good fortune. The Western Air Express have no unnecessary 
and idle equipment — no unnecessary personnel. They are not 
trying to break speed records. The pilots are on a competitive 
economy of operation basis. I don’t believe anyone can go 
over this line without being impressed with the solidity of the 
foundation upon which they are building. Predictions in 
aviation are dangerous. But I should like to hazard one 
more — when the smoke of this formulative period clears away 
you will find the Western Air Express with its network of air 
lines all over the West sitting on top of the heap. 


Dusting the Gipsy Moth by Airplane 

Experimental work in using airplanes for applying in- 
secticides to control leaf eating insects was first undertaken 
by the United States Bureau of Entomology in the Summer 
of 1922. The results on field crops, including cotton, were 
very promising and further word has demonstrated the utility 
of this method. The experiments carried on during 1922 and 
succeeding years in treating forests for gipsy moth control 
were not very satisfactory, due to the extreme difficulty of 
applying this method to forest growth. 

During the Spring of 1926 another series of tests were con- 
ducted in the gipsy moth infested area. The Government, 
through the Department of Agriculture, asked for bids for 
furnishing airplane service and the contact on low bid was 
awarded to the Curtiss Flying Service, Inc., of Garden City, 
N. Y. This contract called for the furnishing of an airplane, 
pilot and mechanical assistant, together with a hopper, suita- 
ble for spreading the dust, to operate for a period of ap- 
proximately three weeks on Cape Cod, Moss. These experi- 
ments were planned and supervised by the Division of Giosy 
Moth Investigations, Bureau of Entomology. The Curtiss 
Flying Service, Inc. supplied a four-passenger Standard, 
powered by a Curtiss C-6, 160 lip. engine. This plane was 
particularly adapted to the work because of its slow landing 
and flying speed and quick take-off with a load. 

Arrangements were made with Alan Morse, of the Morse 
Agricultural service, with offices in New York and Cleveland, 
to supply the hopper and Mr. Morse, the inventor and man- 
ufacturer. went personally to Curtiss Field to oversee its in- 
stallation m the airplane. This was the same hopper that was 
used for the experimental dusting of cranberries last year, 
though it had been strengthened and certain defects elimin- 


ated. The hopper itself proved generally satisfactory, par- 
ticularly as regards the distribution of the dust, though cer- 
tain defects, especially with the air pump, were experienced. 
However, these were not of a serious nature and can be easily 
overcome. 

The plane left Garden City on July 8, piloted by J. P. An- 
drews, with Melvin Verheuy acting as mechanic. A flying 
base was established at Sandwich, Mass, and, while no hangar 
was available, the field was well laid out, properly marked 
and had such necessary instruments as the amemometer, wind 
cone and instruments to show the humdity, temperatures, etc. 
The Standard Oil Company of Boston supplied the gasoline 
and oil in drums directly to the field. 

The experiments were earned on six different plots, cadi 
plot being approximately 1700 ft. long by 650 ft. in width and 
covering approximately twenty-five acres. The plots were 
located from four to twenty miles from the base and were 
picked out to cover different types of terrain and different 
growths of trees, so that information concerning the results 
on different growths could be determined. Two of these plots 
were dusted twice and four were dusted once, the dosages 
varying from thirty to fifty pounds of lead arsenate per acre. 

Before the tests were started, it was thought that early 
morning would be the best time for the dusting. Weather . 
conditions had to be practically ideal, as the wind could not 
lie of greater velocity than five miles per hour. After con- 
ducting some tests it was found that the late afternoon and 
evening were better for the work than the morning, because 
of the greater humidity. The exact time of day is not so im- 
portant as it is to have low wind velocity and high humidity. 

Records were secured by the Bureau covering the amount of 
defoliation before and after treatment as compared with check 
plots, the effect of rainfall on adhesion of the poison to the 
foliage, evenness of distribution of the dust, effect of parasit- 
ism on the larval population and other factors of importance 
in connection with the experiment. Although the data has 
not been compiled for careful study, it is apparent that the 
results were more satisfactory than any that have heretofore 
been attempted by the Bureau on forest infestations. The 
flying conditions were far from ideal as practically all the 
plots had to be covered a few feet over the trees, which varied 
in height from twenty to fifty feet, and this meant that an 
engine failure would necessitate setting the plane down in the 
trees with a possible loss of the machine and probable in- 
jury to the pilot. The entire contract was completed in two 
weeks, during which period fifteen hours of actual dusting 

The Bureau officials were highly pleased with the results 
of the experiments and technical information will soon be 
available covering many of tho details. The expense of this 
dusting will probably be greater than in the case of cotton 
or low growing vegetation, because the flying hazard is greater. 
The saving in time in treating large areas that arc inaccessible 
and large areas that cannot be easily reached with other types 
of spraying equipment gives promise that this method may 
be further developed and utilized in forest areas in the future. 
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By Robert R. Osborn 

It is with great regret that we record the passing of 
another sportsman from amateur ranks into professionalism. 
The Intrepid Aviator was tinkering with his plane at the 
Hying field the other day when someone closely answering the 
description of C. C. Pyle, manager of “Red” Grange, Snsanne 
Lenglen, Vincent Richards and others, came along and offered 
our friend five dollars to be taken for a flight. After a heart- 
breaking debate with himself, as to whether or not he should 
give up his valued amateur status for even such large sums 
of money, our hero finally succumbed to the lure of gold. 
He claims he did it purely out of consideration for his Jenny, 
so that she may be properly taken care of in her old age, — 
the barnacles on the fuselage and the moss on the control 
surfaces having developed already to an alarming extent. 

According to the papers, a prize of one thousand dollars 
has been posted as a reward for the first boy or girl, under 
eighteen years of age, who pilots an airplane from San 
Francisco to Boston. The prize seems to have been offered 
by the American Society for the Promotion of Aviation, which 
seems to be another one of “those things”, — apparently or- 
ganized for the sole purpose of giving a good title to some 
newspaper publicity. The offer probably will be a very safe 
one to make ns it specifies that “participants must have 
licenses”. If this means licensing under the proposed com- 
mercial regulations, it is an absolutely safe offer, as those 
regulations require that all pilots must be over eighteen years 

The custodians of this prize should examine carefully the 


crcdientials of any candidates who present themselves from 
Georgia, New York and California. Bobby Junes, of Atlanta, 
Gn., was the “eighteen year old golf marvel" for some five 
years, and as far as we know, Vincent Richards, of New 
York and Helen Wills, of California, never did grow up. 

Just when we were beginning to think that we had the 
matter definitely settled and off the books, someone else 
comes along in the Oct. 11 issue of Aviation mid claims to 
have delivered the first electric stove by airplane. If we 
remember correctly, this is the sixth electric stove that has 
been delivered for the first time in aeronautical history. It 
must have been quite a squadron of planes flying that first 
order of stoves. 


A friend of ours saw a recent test flight for a new light 
monoplane and reports that during the first half hour’s flight, 
about a gallon of gas and a pint of Long Island whiskey 
were consumed. He adds that this was not neariy the full 
capacity of cither plane or pilot. 

This week’s prize for futility and optimism is herewith 
unanimously awarded to the Rolls-Royce Motor Car Com- 
pany's American representative, for his recent letters in which 
he attempts to sell ns one of those fine cars. We, also, are 
waiting patiently for the boom in commercial aviation, but 
do not expect to be in a position to consider one of these cars 
until this boom has been in full force for about three weeks. 


Having seen, for the first time, the pictures of the airplane 
which was recently landed successfully by means of a para- 
chute, we are reminded of the expression occasionally used 
by the medical profession, “The operation was a success, but 
the patient died”. 



Daylight at Night 
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What Do You Know 
About Airplanes ? 

A FEW years ago men had to learn 
about aircraft from personal, costly 
experience. They had no one to 
guide' them — no one to point out mistakes 
when they were made— and therefore years 
were spent learning what takes months now. 
THOROUGH — PRACTICAL TRAINING 

Today the American School of Aviation oSeti you 
there long yean of experience and knowledge, which coat 
million* to acquire, in their new and foacinating Home 
Study Course in Practical Aeronautic* which ha* been 
highly endorsed by prominent aviation authorities. 

WRITE TODAY ^ 

your life or are juit beginning in the indmtry you owe it 
to yourself to *end for a complete and detailed outline of 
thi* training and our new and interesting free book. 
‘'Opportunities in the Airplane Industry.' 

American School of Aviation 

Dept. 8277-8287 

3601 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, jLL- 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 


Riverside, Cal. 

By J. S. Hammond 

As has been the case with the majority of cities, aviation 
is being recognized by the “slow but sure” process in River- 
side. However, the response has been very encouraging. The 
Riverside Airport, with pilot Roman C. Warren in charge, 
will soon have completed one year of active service as a rec- 
ognized air terminal, having been established by Mr. Warren 
in November, 1925. Warren is credited with having done 
much as a pioneer in the commercial side of flying in River- 
side and has met numerous obstacles and problems in gaining 
his end. At the present time there are five planes with head- 
quarters at the airport and three pilots, Roman C. Warren, 
Clifford Martin and Wesley Gray, flying from the field. 

Every effort is being made to finance hangars and equip- 
ment before the rainy season and, although many original 
ideas and plans are on record to make the field a first class 
one, financial assistance is to some extent lacking. 

The present dimensions of the field, with Southwest runway, 
are 500 ft. by 2500 ft. The location is remarkable for a town 
field. It is situated on the Los Angeles-SanDicgo inland 
highway, near the Santa Ann River bridge and Mt. Rubidoux. 
It is half a mile from the business section of Riverside and 
has a complete service station with light lunch counter and 
telephone directly across the highway. 


Another Stolen Airplane 

The Boston police are on the lookout for a stolen airplane, 
piloted by a man with a cork leg and wearing a straw hat. 
The plane was stolen from Iola Field, Kansas. Its descrip- 
tion, with that of the pilot, is contained in a circular from 
Sheriff Custer Davis of Iola, Kan. 

“We will pay $50 for return of the plane and $50 for the 
arrest and conviction of the thief”, said Sheriff Davis. The 
plane is of three-passenger type with 150 lip. engine. The 
thief is a good pilot and “very bold”, according to the Kansas 

Colombian Air Service 

Air mail and passenger service between Girardot and Neiva, 
Colombia, established under a contract entered into between 
the Colombian Government and the Compania Colombo-Ale- 
maua dc Transportes Aeros (Colombian-German Aerial Trans- 
portation Co.). A translation of the contract may be ob- 
tained from the Transportation Divirion by referring to Re- 
port No. 222,842. 

Air Traffic Increases in Finland 

Air traffic in Finland has shown noteworthy development 
during the summer. By the end of Jnlv, the airplanes on the 


Light your Airport 



Lighting Equipment 
for Airports and Airways 

Boundary Lights 
Field Lights 

Wire and Cable 


Transportation will always demand night-time as 
well as day-time operation. Therefore, for your air- 
port to be fully equipped for commercial aviation, 
it must be correctly lighted for night flying. 

G-E Aviation Lighting Specialists assisted the U. S. 
Air Mail Service in lighting its airports and airways 
for night flying, and the experience and information 
these men possess will prove most valuable in help- 
ing you select the correct lighting for your airport. 

For information address the G-E Aviation Lighting Specialist 
at Schenectady or at your local G-E Sales Office 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY. SCHENECTADY, 


. SALES OFFICES I 


L PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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MARTINSYDE FLYING EQUIPMENT 

FOR SALE 


Two Martinsyde five-place planes, one open 
and one cabin job, powered with Rolls-Royce 
Falcon motors of 260 H.P.; in perfect physical 
and mechanical condition, together with a large 
quantity of extra material, including spare engine, 
two sets pontoons, extra radiators, propellers, tail 
assembly, and numerous parts, instruments, and 
accessories. 


Ready for immediate use, and offering an oppor- 
tunity to equip a flying field, cross country service, 
air-line or Air Mail feeder line at minimum ex- 
pense. Originally built for London-Paris service. 
Excellent performance; best construction; ships 
have been well cared for. Offered for sale fol- 
lowing replacement with Pitcairn planes. Price 
includes the complete equipment. 



THE PRICE $6200.00 FOR THE LOT 

Information Address PITCAIRN AVIATION Philadelphia 
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NEW STANDARD J. I. AIRPLANES 

SET UP, TEST FLOWN, READY TO FLY AWAY 

Come and take your pick. 

New Clipped wing Standards with used OX5 motors installed $800.00 

New Clipped wing Standards with Government overhauled OX5 motors installed 900.00 
New Clipped wing Standards with new OX5 motors installed 1200.00 

New Clipped wing Standards with 1 50 H.P. Hisso motors installed 1 500.00 

New Regular size Standard J.I. Airplanes with Govt overhauled OX5 motors installed 900.00 
New Regular size Standard J.I. Airplanes with new OX5 motors installed 1200.00 

New Regular size Standard J.I. Airplanes with 150 H.P. Hisso motors installed 1500.00 

Used Standard J.I. Airplanes $650.00 to $750.00 

Reconditioned JN4D airplane, practically new OX5 motor installed 650.00 

Our warehouses are full of Standard airplanes and parts, 
as well as parts for every make of plane and motor. 

Our policy is “ Satisfaction or money refunded" 

We guarantee our prices to be lower than any other dealer in the country — 

Give us a trial, and be convinced. 

ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

OPERATORS OF ST. LOUIS-CHICAGO UNITED STATES AIR MAIL 

LAMBERT-ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD, ANGLUM, MO. 
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HOME STUDY IN AVIATION 
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$5.00 


NITRATE DOPE 


PRODUCTION 


Perry - Austen 

COMMERCIAL 
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Woodson Aircraft 


Is Dependable For Any Service 


PRODUCED IN SEVERAL 
MODELS TO SUIT YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS. 3, 5, AND 7 
PLACE, OPEN OR CLOSED, 
POWERED WITH ANY 
MOTOR DESIRED. BUILT 
WITH A HIGH SAFETY 
FACTOR. 


Price $3,500.00 to $9,000.00 

Woodson Engineering Company 

BRYAN OHIO 


The Aeroplane 


Published Weekly 


175, Piccadilly, London, W.l 
England 


Charles Grey 

Editor 


Subscription Rates 
for U.S.A. 

I year — $8.50 


New Advisory Air Coordination Committee 

The Department of War has just announced that an Ad- 
visory Air Coordination Committee is to be created, consist- 
ing of the assistant Secretaries for aviation in the Department 
of Commerce. War and Navy, which shall recommend general 
policies relating to the air activities of the Government. 

Creation of the committee it was explained was at the sug- 
gestion of Dwight F. Davis, Secretary of War. The announce- 
ment by the department follow’s in full : 

At tile suggestion of the Secretary of War, Hon. Dwight Fr 
Davis, there is to be created a committee to be known as the 
Advisory Air Coordination Committee, the membership of 
which shall be the Assistant Secretary of War (for aviation), 
the Assistant Secretary of Navy (for aviation), and the As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce (for aviation). The duty of 
this committee shall be to recommend to the Secretaries of 
War, Navy and Commerce, general policies relating to the 
coordination of the air activities of the Government. 

In addition to the newly-formed committee, there arc al- 
ready in existence three other agencies for coordinating the air 
activities of the Government. These are : * The National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, which is composed largely 
of civilian technical experts of the Government; the Aero- 
nautical Board, composed of three representatives from the 
Army and three from the Navy, headed by the Chief of the 
Army Air Corps and the Chief of the Naval Bureau of Aero- 
nautics; and the Joint Army and Navy Board, which is com- 
posed of the Chief of Staff of the Army; the Deputy Chief 
of Staff of the Army; Assistant Chief of Staff, War Plans 
Division, General Staff of the Army; the Chief of Operations, 
of the Navy; the Assistant Chief of Operations of the Navy 
and the Director of the Planning Division of Naval Opera- 

Aviation Duty for Line Officers 

As a further step toward coordinating the Army Air Corps 
with other branches of the service Secretary Davis has or- 
dered a tour of aviation duty for line officers. This will bring 
many of the older men into contact witli the fliers without 
necessarily meaning that they will learn to fly. 

It is explained that the aviation assignment, which will be 
from two lo three months to one year, will make all officers 
familiar with the work of the Air Corps and familiarize fliers 
with the older branches. 

Every grade of the Air Corps now has several vacancies, 
and officers especially qualified for flying may be detailed for 
permanent duty. Those so qualified have been urged to apply 
for transfers. 

Ordnance Demonstration at Aberdeen 

A demonstration of post-war ordnance developments took 
place at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., Oct. 8. The dem- 
onstrations included firing of the latest anti-aircraft equipment 
of tile Army. The occasion was the Eighth Annual Meeting of 
tlie Army Ordnance Association, of which Benedict Crowell, 
of Cleveland, former Assistant Secretary of War and Di- 
rector of Munitions during the World War, is President. 

Assistant Secretary of War for Aeronautics F. Trnhec Da- 
vison was among the guests who witnessed the demonstration. 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola 

Tlie wreckage from the hurrjeane of Sept. 20 has practic- 
ally been removed from the station grounds, and the runways 
which were not damaged are being cleared and made ready 
for service. This work is in the hands of the station per- 
sonnel who are making repairs with funds available so tile 
training of aviators may be resumed. 

Six observation planes for training have been flown from 
Hampton Roads by fliers from tlie Scouting Fleet, to replace 
in port ihe training planes rendered unserviceable. Forty- 
seven of the 230 planes at the air station were destroyed. 
The majority of these were of an obsolescent type originally 
built during the war. 

Lieutenant Commander R. H. Gifford, Civil Engineer Corps, 
U.S.N., is at Pensacola completing tlie estimate of appro- 
priations necessary to restore public works. A report, filed 
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t of the air station, 
,’s on tlie 

accessible, 

all paving, railway tracks and seventy-five percent of tlie 

' ... - ’ - , r character 



o the Navy Department, by tlie Com- 
l. immediately after (lie disaster, stated that not less 
*"* ' " i necessary to restore public works 

>t less than double Hint amount to 
r damage 



it instrue- 
;e fully the hours 
Tlie average days per year in which 
t Pensacola number 239. Tn 
D naval aviators have been trained at 
‘ ‘ Of the 

83 who started training in the present class. 38 qualified for 
further advanced training. 


Sec. Warner Returns From Inspection Tour 

Edward P. Warner. Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Aviation, returned to Washington on Sept. 30 from an in- 
spection trip to the naval air stations and tlie battle fleet of 


the Pacific Const. The Assistant Secretary left Washington 
on this trip oil Sept 9. 

Since he took office on July 12, Mr. Warner has visited 
every naval air station in continental United States, and the 
battle fleets oil both tlie Atlantic and the Pacific. 

After inspecting tile naval stations at Great Lakes, 111.; 
Bremerton, and Sand Point, Wash.; Sail Francisco and San 
Diego, Calif., as well as aircraft factories at Seattle and Los 
Angeles, Secretary Warner went abroad the U.S.S. Langley 
and was flown off and landed again on the deck of the air- 

He made a flight in the PB-1 from San Diego to San Pedro 
and went aboard the U.S.S. California. As a guest of the 
commandcr-in-chief of the Battle Fleet, Admiral Richard H. 
Jackson, U.S.N., Secretary Warner witnessed general tactical 
maneuvers of all forces of the fleet. During the maneuvers 
lie was catapulted in an observation piano from the California 
and for two hours watched the maneuvers from the air. 

Expressing himself as greatly impressed with the progress 
that had been made in the adaption of aircraft to the needs 
of the fleet and in their operation with the fleet, especially 
from the carrier deck and from catapults, Secretary Warner 

“I wisli that it were possible for everyone interested either 
in naval affairs or in aeronautical progress to see at first hand 
how aerial operations are carried on by tlie Navy. The 
specialized problems of equipping for service flying at sea 
have been grappled with and solved with wonderful success. 

“We have emerged from the experimental period to sneh a 
degree that the major problem now is keeping np procure- 
ment of aircraft to a level sufficient to insure at all times 
that the urgent demands of tlie fleet for continued aviation 
service will be met with machines incorporating recent ad- 
vances in the aeronmitical art. 

“Procurement of equipment and the training of personnel 
in adequate numbers so that this important work will at no 
time be in danger of being starved for lack of pilots, are nec- 
essities which wo must keep at all limes urgently before ns.” 


These fellows bought Travel- Air Planes 

Read v?hat fhe;9 sa}): 


Chas. R. Bowman, Pilot 
Pacific Air Transport 
San Francisco 


.n 




svel from Los Angolas lo Portl 
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"The^ complete ease that the piano 

additions to our line in pianos of that class soil! bo T ras'd Airs, 
say that they are the best job I’ve ever flown." 

— o — 

ERT G. FALES "Our trip to Huntington was most enjoyable. This and other trips which I 

gton. W Va hear out my contention that air travel is lire most enjoyable and is the least I 

easily than the Travel Air- It has given me many pleasant hours this summei 

— -many others are equally enthusiastic 

WRITE FOR CATALOG TO 

Travel Air Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Wichita, Kansas 


™,J 
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In the Service of U. S. A. 


of ihe Army Air Service. They step easily 
into their “IRVIN" harness before going up. 
And then as they sit comfortably with the 
"pack" attached, they forget it entirely. Yet 

it. And it gives them that confident feeling 
of "ready for anything". Likewise with the 
U. S. Navy and U. S. Air Mail services. 


Manufactured 4y 

Irving Air Chute Co., 

523 Main Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

CoWe Address s "/rving, flu 



Alexander Eaglerock 

(PERFORMANCE WITH ECONOMY) 



We Sell the Eaglerock on a 

TIME PAYMENT PLAN 


DETAILS OF PLAN ON REQUEST 
EAGLEROCK DEALERS 



Cash Price— $2475 — Denver 



ASSOCIATED WITH ALEXANDER INDUSTRIES 
ROOM sot, ALEXANDER INDUSTRIES 3LDG. DENVER 


Captain Steele Gives Up Air Duty 

Capt. George W. Steele, U.S.N. former commandant at the 
Naval Air Station at Lakehurst, N. J., lias left the Naval 
Air Service and is in command of the United States Cruiser 
Pittsburgh which has just left New York for duty in Chinese 

Captain Steele was aboard the dirigible Los Angeles when 
it flew from Germany to the United States and commanded the 
Los Angeles for some time. 

Army Air Orders 

Sec. Lieut. Turner Ashby Sims, Jr., Air Corps, transferred 
to Eng. Corps. Lieut. Turner is relieved from further attach- 
ment to See. Div., and is assigned to engineers of that di- 
vision, and will report in person to commanding general Fort 
Sam Houston. 

Sec. Lieut. Robert Eugene Mousseau Des Islets, Air Corps, 
transferred to Corps of Eng. Lieut. Islet is relieved from fur- 
ther attachment to Sec. Div., and is assigned to Eng. Corps 
of that division, and will report in person to commanding 
general Fort Sara Houston. 

First Lieut. Rufus B. Davidson, Air Corps , Georgia Sch. 
of Tech., Atlanta, to New York City, sailing on transport 
Dec. 2 for Canal Zone. 

First Lieut, Clarence H. Schabfccker, Air Corps ( Coast Art. 
Corps), Lakeland, Fla., relieved from assignment in Air 
Corps, and Air Corps Prim. Fly. Sch., Brooks Field, and is 
assigned to 51st Coast Art. Upon expiration of leave of ab- 
sence he will proceed to Fort Eustis, Va., for duty. 

Sec. Lieut, Richard W. Gibson, Air Corps, Adv. Fly. Sch., 
Kelly Field, to commanding officer that station for duty. 

Capt. Porter Shipley Stover, Air Corps Res., Beverly Hills. 
Cal., to active duty Rockwell Field, reverting to inactive 
status Oct. 31. 

First Serg. James B. Weaver, Air Corps, Kelly Field, 
placed on retired list. 

Capt. Rosenbaum Beam, Air Corps, Kelly Field, to Duncan 
Field. 

First Lieut. Adolphus R. McConnell, Air Corps, Langlev 
Field, to Marshall Field. 

Navy Air Orders 

Lieut. Comdr. Ralph E. Dennett det. Off. Nav. Oper., Navy 
Dept., to temp, duty Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut. Roland G. Mayer det Nav. Air Sta., Lakehnrst, to 
USS Los Angeles. 

Lieut. Comdr. Francis M. Maile det. command V. 0. Sqd. 
1, Aircraft Sqdns., Battle Fit., to command V. 0. Sqd. 2. 

Comdr. Albert C. Read det. Aircraft Sqdns., Battle Fit., 
to command Nav. Air Sta., New Orleans. 

Lieut, (jg) Rhea S. Taylor to duty with Aviation Detach, 
of VO Sqdn. 4, Aircraft, Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Ensign Harrison B. Southword det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensa- 
cola, to USS Nokomis. 

Lieut. George T. Hassell det. USS S-7, to continue treat- 
ment Nav. Hosp., San Diego. 

Ensign Edward P. Creehan det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, 
to USS Sapolo. 

Lieut. mem H. Congood det. Bur. Aeron., to Inspr. of Nac, 
Inspr. of Ord. Cleveland. 

Lieut. Lawrence B. Richardson (CC) det. Inspr. of Nav. 
Airef., Cleveland, to Nav. A. Sta., San Diego. 

Lieut, (jg) William C. Allison det. VF Sqd. 1, Aircraft, 
Sqdns., Battle Fit., to Nav. Air Sta., Pearl Harbor. 

Marine Corps Air Orders 

First Lieut. J. N. Smith det. N. A. S., N. 0. B., San Diego, 
to Chanute Field. 

First Lieut. J. D. Swartwout det. N.A.S., Pensacola, to 
M.B., Quantico. 

Sec. Lieut. G. M. Britt relieved from duty under instruction 
in aviation at N.A.S., Pensacola, and assigned to duty at the 
M.B., N.A.S., Pensacola. 

See. Lieut. A. V. Gerard det. M.B., N.A.S., Pensacola, to 
M.C.B., N.O.B., San Diego. 

Capt. S. H. Appleby, Marine Corps Res., assigned Oct. 4 to 
active training at N.A.S., Lakehnrst, and relieved Oct 18. 
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McMullen company 


WALTERS FLYING SERVICE 




ILLINOIS 

MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS. 


HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Inc. 
Airplane Supplies Flying School 


iECKERBOARD FLYING FIELD. 





of DGOndlOTc Writs far Further I 


WHERE to FLY 

CONTINUED ON FOLLOWING PAGE 
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AIRCRAFT SEXTANT 


Larsest stock o( strictly 


ec**S 


52 S35 


CHICAGO AERONAUTICAL SERVICE 


mam 

FLYING INSTRUCTIONS: BY Rsoistjrid Pit, 


“IS 


. u ‘; 
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Pi. 3 HUFF DALAND AIRPLANES, INC. 


CLOSING OUT 

« ^Xhtir n u«d U 'cuniJ a JN4D^ Da HS ! ' a 
m price. Inspect at Love Field, Dallas. 

. Hissos $475.00 Used $360.00 


Sold in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania by 

GEO. A. WIES, INC. 


YACKEY TRANSPORT 

Liberty 12 motor. Landing speed is 32 miles per hour, 
high speed 12S m.p.h.; useful loud 2400; ceiling with load 
22,000 ft., duralumin construction throughout. Best per- 
forming ship ever known. Price $7,500.00. 

YackeyAircraftCo., Yackey’sCheckerboard Airplane Field 

DesPlaiaes Rive, A FOREST PARE, ILL. 




For Sale. TWO PLACE OX5 TM 

WITH FOUR. UPPER. WINGS. JUST REBUILT, 

Has streamlined motor cowling, side radiators and does 100 M.P.H. 

Price with Motor $1075. Without Motor $925. 

ART ROZA 

1347 SO. 60th CT. CICERO. ILL 


AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES 

MONUMENTAL AIRCRAFT, INC. 


New 

~ LIBERTY MOTORS — 

WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR PRICES. 
JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS, Inc. 
518 West 57 St.. New York. 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

CONTINUED 


EVERYTHING FOR THE AIRPLANE 

Send lor Our Catalogue 
T AIRPLANE SUPPLT BOVSE IN THE WEST 


0 WASHINGTON BLVD. VENICE, CALIFORNIA 


We Specialize in Simple and Alloy Steels 
to U. S. Government Specifications. 

Most grades are carried regularly in our warehouse. 
Hot and cold rolled bars and strips. 

THE DICKERSON STEEL COMPANY 
DAYTON. OHIO. 


m 


Exceptional Quality in 
material, workmanship 


THE G & 0 
MANUFACTURING CO. 

EW HAVEN CONN. 



HASKEHTE PLYWOOD 

Only Plywood made to pass strict Grade “A” 
Navy Specifications. 

Can be furnished in any size or thickness. 
HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
133 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 

Passenger Flying | Attests I Spares of All Kinds 


PHILADELPHIA 


PINE VALLEY. N. J, 


Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 

Courses in Aeronautical Engineering and In- 
dustrial Aviation. For particulars apply to the 
Dean of the College of Engineering, 

N. Y. University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 






strictly modern. 5- 
ceiling 1 9.000. gas 


JN-4D's, $750.00 and up. Cornel OX-5, $2,000.00. 
K-6 Oriole, metal prop.. $1,250.00. Comet K-6, 
$3,750.00. S.V.A.. $1,750.00. Special OX-5 
sport plane, $1,500.00. Special Hisso Sport Plane. 
$1,250.00. 

Ireland Aircraft, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 


. A REAL MODERN TWO-PLACE 

oPORTPLANE 


L WELLINGTON C 


0-70 H.P. ENGINE 
AND REQUIREMENTS Ti 
WASHINGTON, R. I. 


K I{ EIDER-RE I SNER AIRCRAFT CO. INC. 


WACO NINE DISTRIBUTORS. 

T 1 h HAGERST0WN MARYLAND. 

WILLIAM t. AKiiiUK & CO., INC. 

Engineers and Builders Y0 " K 0,TT 

HANGARS — AIRPORTS — FLYING FIELDS. 
DRAINAGE, LIGHTING SYSTEMS, EQUIPMENT. ETC. 

A SATISFIED ORIENT OVR MOTTO. 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

CONTINUED 


LIFE INSURANCE PROTECTION 

For the Families of Aviators — Civilian, Naval and 
Military, and Government Mail Pilots. 



HARTZELL PROPELLERS ARE RELIABLE 


EFFICIENT SERVICE O 


HARTZELL WALNUT PROPELLER CO. 


Air Spec. 10225D 

SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 

Complete Warehouse Stoc\ 
for Immediate Shipment in any Quantity. 

SERVICE STEEL CO. detroTtmich. 


C. Fayette Taylor, M. E. 

Consulting Mechanical Engineer 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Cambridge, Mass. 


DECATUR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 

New and Used Ships / or Sale 
Parts for JN4D-JN4C or Siandarrt J1 Ship. 
OX5-OXX6-Hiesu or Liberty Motor! 
Complete Hying Course— 1150.00 


THE DETROIT AERO MOTORS CO. 

10331 CHARLEVOIX AVE., 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Hispanos, 180 and 300 H.P. 
Anzanis, OX5’s, new and used. 


ALLEN E. PECK 


PATENT AND TRADE-MARK LAW 
n N^'w'.”* Washington, D. C. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


WANTED: 150 or 180 lip. Hisso motor, either new or 
used. Write W. F. Moody, A.O.U.W. Building, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 


Want to buy one Wright npper wing rod control. Must 
be T. M. Scout, model S-4-C. Bob Battle, e/o W. S. Auto 
Supply Co., Wichita Falls, Texas. 


SALE : New Canuck, OX5 motor, good looking, flown 25 
hours. Price $950.00. Call or phone. Michigan 3269, after 
5:30 P.M. B. M. Brown, 541 East Marwood Road, OIney, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


pation instructor for Danville Airplane Service, Danville, 111. 
Harold S. Johnson, 1012 Kimber St., Danville, 111. 


FOR. SALE: Vought V-E-7, tlirce-place, finished white 
Duco, price $2,200.00. Will trade on cheaper ship. Also one 
OX5 Avro like new, $1,200.00. Gordon Lackey, 610 N. Jef- 
ferson St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE : or trade on three-place or larger ship. Any 
make considered. Practically new OX5, new Gnome, stock of 
Canuck parts. Wheels, tires, axles, etc. Lloyde D. Davis, 
Box 197, Utica, Nebr. 


Light plane builders. Latest development. Complete set 
original pietnres. All light planes entered National Air Races, 
Philadelphia. One dollar. Wintlirop, 2744% Hampden 

Court, Chi cago, 111. 

Position wanted in Florida by flying boat pilot. Will work 
on commission. Box 510 Aviation. 


WANTED: Plane, equipped with Wright Whirlwind mo- 
tor. Must be in first class condition. Will pay cash and act 
quickly if price is right. Give particulars. E. K. Edler, 

337 N. Wilton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

FOR SALE: 2 used Martin commercial planes, model 70, 
in first class flying condition, with spare engine and other 
spare parts. No reasonable offer refused, ns we need manu- 
facturing space. The Glenn L. Martin Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE: A-l, Curtiss K-6 motor, completely over- 
hauled, very good condition, with C-6 camshafts and bearings, 
Bosch magneto, and propeller hub. Owner going South, needs 
the money. Price $550.00. Sextan Vail, c/o American 
Brick Corp., Princess Bay, Staten Island, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Two aerial cameras, built for obliques, one 
8x10, one 5x7, both with F4.5 lense. First check or money 
order for $250.00 takes either. Oscar McElhaney, East Chnt- 
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WRIGHT WHIRLWIND ENGINES 

WON 

FIRST- SECOND - THIRD 

In the Second Annual Airplane Reliability Tour 

August 7th -21st 

Covering 2560 miles over ten States, starting and finishing at Detroit, Mich. 

First — “Travel Air,” 4-seater, built by Travel Air Mfg. Co., Wichita, Kansas, carrying 600 lbs. 
contest load, average speed 124-5 m.p.h. Powered with one Wright Whirlwind engine. 

Second. — “Airster,” built by Buhl-Verville Aircraft Company, Detroit, Mich., carrying 800 lbs. 

contest load, average speed 113.5 m.p.h. Powered with one Wright Whirlwind engine. 

Third — “Detroiter” built by Stinson Aircraft Corp., Northville, Mich., carrying 640 lbs. con- 
test load, average speed 106.7 m.p.h. Powered with one Wright Whirlwind engine. 

Ryan M-l, built by Ryan Airlines, Inc., San Diego, Calif., carrying 500 lbs. contest load, 
average speed 111.8 m.p.h. Powered with one Wright Whirlwind engine. 

Ford 3-engine Airliner, built by the Airplane Division, Ford Motor Company, Dear- 
born, Mich. Powered with three Wright Whirlwind engines. 

National Air Races — Philadelphia, Pa. 

September 4th - 1 1th 

WRIGHT Whirlwind engines won twelve of the eighteen prizes they contested for. 

Air Transport Race — First in Speed and Efficiency, “Wright-Bellanca”, powered with 
one Wright Whirlwind engine, carrying 1607 lbs. contest load, average speed 121.53 
m.p.h. Second in Speed and Third in Efficiency, Buhl-Verville “Airster” powered with 
one Wright Whirlwind engine, carrying 1059 lbs. contest load, speed 119.97 m.p.h. 

Third in Speed, Ford 3-engine Airliner, powered with three Wright Whirlwind en- 
gines, carrying 2666 lbs. contest load, speed 114.26 m.p.h. 

Light Commercial Airplane Race — Trophy won by “Wright-Bellanca”, powered with 
one Wright Whirlwind engine, carrying 1145 lbs. contest load, speed 121.36 m.p.h. 

Third in Speed and Efficiency, “Travel Air”, powered with one Wright Whirlwind 
engine, carrying 666 lbs. contest load, speed 127.2 m.p.h. 

Denver Mile High Air Meet 

August 1st - 3rd 

First place in Speed Race for over 100 H.P. planes won by Ryan M-l powered with one 
Wright Whirlwind engine. 

First place in 5000 ft. altitude climb for over 100 H.P. planes won by Ryan M-l, pow- 
ered with one Wright Whirlwind engine. 

First place — Best General Ship at Meet — won by Ryan M-l, powered with one Wright 
Whirlwind engine. 
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